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York is a small town in the southeastern part of 
Virginia, and situated on the banks of the beau- 
tiful stream whence it derives its name. 
the south and York river on the north; both of which 
enter into the Chespeake bay a few miles below. 
Gloucester is situated upon the north side of York 
river, directly opposite York town. There is a 
sweep or bend in the river at this point, and the 


posite shore is but about a mile. 

York town is cclebrated for being the place where 
Cornwallis, by a series of manceuvres, conducted 
ee great skill 7 Lafayette on land, and the 


It is in } 
fact upon a peninsula, formed by James river on } 


distance over from York to the headland of the op- ! 


: invested by the allied armies by land and sea, 
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der the posts of York and Gloucester, which he } 


occupied with so much fancied security ; reduced 
indeed, with his army of seven thousand men, to 
the humiliating necessity of capitulating on any 
terms his conquerors might propose. And here, in 
a field a little above York town, did the whole of 
thut great army march out, with colors cased, and 
lay down their arms in front and in view of the 
American posts. 

When Cornwallis saw that he was completely 
and 
knew that he was cut off from reaching Clinton, at 
New-York, and from receiving aid from any quar- 
ter, he sat down in despair, and wrote the following 
note to General Washington, — 


were — <r rr we oe were 


~~ ewer. err rer owe 


York, 17th October, 1781. 
Sirk :—I propose a cessation of hostilities for 
twenty-four hours,and that two officers may be 
appointed by each side, to meet at Moore's house, 
to settle terms for the surrender of the posts of York 
and Gloucester. I have the honor to be, &c. 
CorRNWALLIS. 
After some further preliininary correspondence, 
the cominissioners accordingly met at Mr. Moore’s 
house, and arranged the 
A view of Mr. 


above engraving. 


articles of capitulation. 
Moore’s house is exhibited in the 
There it is, in its 


simplicity, invested as it is with 


primitive 


sociations, precisely 


ment, just as it wasthen. ‘The same 


all its glorious as- ¢ 
as it stands at this very mo. ‘ 


house—the 
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_ nificantly their relative position that we here insert 
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same windows—the same clapboards—the same | 
dormant roof—the same old kitchen—the same | 
green pasture in front—and the identical beautiful 
York river, stretching off with its mirrored surface 
in the distance. The messuage, however, have 
changed hands; it is now owned by a Virginia 
planter—the soil is under cultivation—the house 

is occupied by the overscer cfthe plantation, and 
those cows, peradventure, appertain to the diary 
thereof. 

The articles of capitulation were arranged by 
Colonel Laurens and the Viscount de Noailles, 
commissioners on the part of General Washington, 
and Colonel Dundas and Major Russ, on that of 
Earl Cornwallis. 

The ratification of the articles of capitulation by 
the officers of the respective urmies, shows so sig 





it:— | 
Done at York town, in Virginia, October 19th 
1781. 


CorRNWALLIs. 
Tuomas Symonps. 


ee 


Done in the trenches before York town, in Vir- 
ginia, October, 19th 1781. 
Georce W asnincron, 
Le Comte de RocuamBeau, 
Le Comte de Barras, 
En mo nom & celui du 
Comte de Grasse. 


The success of the siege of York town, it is gen. 
erally understood, decided the revolutionary war. 
“ The infant Hercules,” said Dr. Franklin, “ has 
now strangled the two serpents,* that attackted 
him in his cradle. All the world agree that no ex- 
pedition was ever better planned or better executed.” ; 
For the “ great glory and advantage” of the sur- | 
render of York, Washington afterward acknowl- } 
edged himself chiefly indebted to the French alli- | 
ance. And in the proceedings of Congress upon | 
the matter, it was, among other things, “ Resolved, | 
that Congress cause to be erected at York town 
a marble column, adorned with emblems of the al. | 

4 
} 


liance between the United States and France, ard 
inscribed with a succint narrative of the events of 
the siege and capitulation.” 
Library. 





Sears’ Pictorial 





*The armies of Cornwallis and Burgoyne. 
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Tue breakfast that morning at Old Wall was 
much later even than usual. Caroline, on entering 
the room, was surprised to see her uncle there, but 
not surprised to behold him looking, as usual, the 
stern dictator ; especially as the gout, she knew, 
was no sweetener of the temper. ‘The sight of 
her, however, smoothed his perturbed brow.-— 
“ What! Cary up already ?” cried he: “ this is a 
comfort ] did not expect, as thou hast been up all 
night, child ! Come hither, my girl—come, and tie 
this handkerchief round my foot: those clumsy- 
fingered girls can’t do it at all. I protest, there is 
no one in the house good for any thing but thy lit- 


—* “ ~ 


} fortune would be made directly. 


' to exclaim viwlently, and taking Caroline’s arm, he 
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Caroline obeyed. ‘“ So, ladies,” he then added, | 
“IT find you take advantage of my absence to 
quarrel with your silly fond mother, and throw her | 
into those horrible squalling fits of hers. But, mark 
me ! I will have no one abusive in this house but | 
myself ; and if you do not obey me, you shall rue 
it. And I find, too, that instead of staying with 
her, to show your penitence, you went to bed, and 
let that sweet unoffending girl sit up.” 

* Dear me, papa,” cried Laura, “ it was only 
an hysteric: there was no need to sit up, only | 
Caroline chose to do it.” 

* Caroline always choosesto do right. 
hither, and give me a kiss, dear.” 

“ What an owl the child looks to-day !” observed | 
Anne, spitefully, being piqued at her father’s com- | 
mendation of Caroline. } 

“* She only looks like one who has had no sleep, | 

Miss Pert ! And why had she not? Because she ; 
was performing the duty you neglected. Though 
not the handsomest, Caroline is the best girl in the | 
world.” 
Here the two sisters forced a violent ‘* Ha! ha! 
!” as if in derision, while Caroline was secretly | 
thankful that she had already restored her mind to 
its wonted state of humility on the score of her own 
beauty : else her cousits’ remark and her uncle’s | 
comment would have mortified her exceedingly.— 
She was also prepared for the further mortifications 
of which her cousins’ laughter was, she knew, the 
forerunner. 

« Pray what does that confounded cackle mean ? | 
for laugh it was not: explain,” said Sir Juhn, in a | 
loud tone. 


Come } 


ha 


“ Why, papa, there is a gentleman in the world, 
who, by implication, at least, thinks Cary hand. } 
some—no less a man than our guest of last | 

4 ” 
night. 
. . ; 

“Does he? ‘Then he is a sensible man, and I } 
honor him ; for ‘ handsome is that handsome does :’ } 


i and if he could only see Cary nurse me in a fit of } 


the gout—see how lightly she trips along the floor, | 
and how gently her beautiful little fingers tie on my } 
shoes, I should not wonder if he thought her beau- ; 
tiful; and if he has a tendency to gout, Cary’s | 
What say you, } 
girl—could you like Sir William ?” 

This unexpected question made all the blood fly | 


} from her heart to her cheeks, for she had ventured 


to whisper to herself that perhaps she could have 
liked Sir William, if it had been possible that he | 
could have liked her ; and Mrs. Norman, enjoying | 
her confusion, said, “ Poor Miss Cary ! what a pity | 
it is Sir William seems enamoured of Miss Dor- 


Ph 


Here a sharp twinge of the gout caused Sir John : 


hobbled to his study and his couch. 

It was now only two days to Sir William and , 
Miss Doriner's ball, and the sisters were busily em. 
ployed in making preparations. They had be- | 
spoken dresses from London, which were the ob- 
Caroline was forced to 
content herself with an old dress 


jects of daily admiration, 
; and she virtuous. 
ly endeavored to hush the murmurs of her vanity, 
by the conviction that adress like that of her 
cousins’, especially as her other was still as good as 
new, would have becu highly unbecoming her de. | 
pendent situation. 

Still, in spite of her self-discipling, she could net 
help being most unphilosophically delighted, when, 
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on Miss Wallington’s asking Caroline whether she 
did not mean to wear some new trimming, her aunt 
replied, “ There is no necessity for it, as I have by 
to.day’s post ordered her a dress exactly like your 
own—except that, as she is not so tall or large as 
you are, she is to have a flounce less, and the bran- 
ches of flowers are to be smallcr.’’ 

The sisters were at first silent from mortification 


‘ and Caroline from pleasurable emotion ; while Mrs. 


Norman exclaimed, ‘‘ What attention and gener- 
osity !” 

“ Say, rather, ‘ What justice!’ ” said Lady Wal- 
lington: * I only have remembered as I ought that 


) good girl’s attention to me.” 


‘*My dear aunt,” cricd Caroline, seizing her 
hand, and finding her power to speak return, ** how 
you overrate my little services! which, after all, are 
only your due. But I never wore a dress with 
such pleasure as I shall wear this: I wish it was 
come. How I longtoseeit! Ihope Miss Dormer 
will admire it, because I shall have such pleasure 
in saying it was my aunt’s present for the occa- 
sion !” 


“ T think, madam, you might have consulted my 


| sister and me, before you ordered Caroline a dress 
; exactly like ours. 


You know we always dress 
alike ; but we make a point of Caroline’s dressing 
differently.” 

* Then the more shame for you, as she is your 
first-cousin, and moreover the child of the elder 
brother.” 

* There is no reason for you to throw that in my 
teeth always.” 

“ Dear me, Anne,” cried Laura, ‘* how can you 
be disconcerted at Caroline’s being dressed like us ? 


} Dresses look so different on tall women to what they 


do on little creatures like her, that I dare say no one 
will see her dress is like ours ; especially as it is to 
have a flounce less.” 

“True! But no: as Cary is coming out in a 
new character—that of a beauty—the chances 
are that she and her dress alone will be remarked, 


} and we and ours utterly overlooked.” 


Here they attempted to laugh ; while their moth- 
er, whose affection had been somewhat alienated 
by their undutiful behavior, enjoyed their mortifica- 


tion, and, telling Caroline she knew she had too 


much greatness of mind to be annoyed by their 
raillery, desired her to go with her into her apart- 


‘ r . ‘ yr 
' ment, and read one of Crabbe’s Tales to her. 


When Caroline appeared at dinner that day, 
every one observed that she looked thoughtful, and 
was frequently on the point of saying something ; 


; and when her aunt and cousins remarked, that 
; they thought it strange Sir William Maberley had 


not called, they saw that Caroline’s countenance 


; had a peculiar expression. 


* Come, Cary, out with what you wish to say ; 
for I have watched you for some time, and I am 


; sure you have something to communicate, but 


; 


want resolution,” said Sir John. 


“ Yes; really I wish tosay something; but I am 


afraid you will laugh at me, and—” 


“Laugh at you, Cary? Who 


shall dare to 
laugh at you in my presence, ha 
Ilere he gave his daughters one of his fiercest 


looks, and Curoline ventured to ask, * Pray dear 


aunt, are you quile sure who the gentleman was (|- 


that supped with us last night ?” 
“ What fancy bas she got in her head now 
muttered Anne. 
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** Silence !” vociferated Sir John. ‘ Answer, 
Lady Wallington ; I hope you did not bring home 
a sharper with you ”” 

“ No: certainly not, for your son introduced him 
to us.” 

“Yes: but what did he call him? 
hear him distinctly say, Sir William Maberley ? 

I certainly heard him say only Sir William ; for 
he just then turned away.” 

** Well Cary, and what then ?” 

“ Why, sir, I have my suspicions that— 
that—” 

“ Oh! I see it all now,” said Anne, with one of 
her most provoking laughs: “Cary thinks—nay 
hopes perhaps, that our guest was really Sir Wil- 
liam Dormer, and not Sir William Maberley ; and 
if so, she thinks we have no chance of being Lady 
Dormer, and she certainly has—” 

‘© No indeed,” replied Caroline, * I am not so 
conceited ; but I have some reason for my suspi- 
cions.” 


RU 


Did you 


“1 hope not, my dear,” said Lady Wallington | 


gravely ; “ for, if so, I should be ashamed to look 
Sir William Dormer in the face.” 
** And so should [, I am sure, mamma.” 
** T also, and all of us but Caroline. 
: aie" 
your reasons, Cary ! 


But quick, | 


** When I first began to have my suspicions, I } 


asked the butler whither Sir William ordered his 
postilion to drive; and he said that he called out 
Home! Now Sir William Maberley lives in an- 
other county, and he certainly told us he had his 
own carriage and horses.” 

 T declare there is some probability in what Cary 
says. But go on.” 
“ What made you first suspect ?” 
“The gloom, and the very odd look which I 


remembered to have seen on his countenance, when 
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so you brought a gentleman home with you,” cried | 
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Sir John, “ to ridicule his sister, and affront um ? t 


S'death! women! I shall one day have to answer 
with my life for your impertinence! 

“ Dear papa! there is no evidence of this after 
all, except Cary’s suspicions; and is she the infal- 
lible in your eyes? But I suppose she is now 
to be the oracle as well as the beauty of the 
family.” 

“To me she has long been the blessing of it,” 
he grumbled out; “and that is better than being 
either an oracle or a beauty.” 


* T declare,” said Lady Wallington, “ Cary has 
alarmed me: and I shall not be easy till Mr. No- | 


well comes. He can tell us whether Sir William 
Dormer arrived yesterday or not. What reason 


did our guest give for not being earlier at the ball ?” | 


“ He said he had been forced to attend a chris. 
tening dinner on his way.” 

“And pray, most oracular cousin,” cried 
Anne, “ did Miss Dormer mention her brother to 
you ?” 


““ Yes; she said she did not expect him that ; 


evening.” 
* There ! 
by her ridiculous suspicions !” 


“ Why, really Cary, I begin to think Anne is | 


right : as Miss Dormer did not expect her brother, 
it is most likely he did not come.” 

Lady Wallington now rose from table, and the 
ladies left Sir John to his nap,in his elbow- 
chair. 

At tea-time, Mr. Nowell arrived, and was eager- 
ly questioned concerning Sir William Dormer, and 
whether he was at Park Place or not. 


** Dormer !” replied he. 


And yet Cary has frightened us all | 
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Caroline was silent ; for so difficult is it for the 
most candid minds to part with a strongly conceived 7 
opinion, that she even thought she saw in the cox. 
comb before her, an ugly likeness of the handsome 
baronet. 

Those who love to indulge in bantering are very 
glad of variety of object for it; and Anne ceased 
to laugh at her little cousin, in order to play off 
Mr. Nowell and Mrs. Norman, which she did in 
her own judgment so successfully, that she was 
good-humored to her sister, kind to Caroline, and 
tolerably dutiful to her mother, though her father 
was not present ; and thcir ambiguous guest was cn. 
tirely forgotten. 

Mr. Nowell was at all times a fit ubject for her 
ridicule ; for he was in every way a consummate 
coxcomnb ; and at that moment he was dressed, 
though he was a gentleman of birth and fortune, in 
the extreme of dandyism ;—that is, the breast of 
his coat and waistcoat were padded till they be- 
stowed on him a protruding chest, while his waist 
was tightened in till it became small to an appar- 
ently wasp-like degree ; and his pantaloons were 
plaited and gathered in at top till they assumed a 
petticoat fullness, giviug an unnatural appearance 
of roundness to his person, and making him, like 
many other young men of the present day, look like 


/ a woman onthe stage attired in boy’s clothes; 


« Let me recollect, what | 


, did Lord John Rory write me word about Dormer ? | 


you were so—when you were criticising Miss Dor- 


mer, and the pleasure which his looks expressed | 


when I defended her.” 

“ Well, but if he was her lover, he would have 
looked the same.” 

“Yes; but remember that he got up and tried 
to go away when you talked of Sir William Dor- 
mer ; and I saw every now and then, that though 
he looked confused, the corners of his mouth showed 
tht he could hardly help laughing.” 

“IT cannot say I watched the man’s counte- 


nance,” said Anne. 


Richmond. 


No: it was not Lord John, it was the Marquis.— | 
Oh, I have it: he said Dormer was going to dine ; 


with him the next day, at the Star and Garter at 
So you see he can’t be here, because 


’ he dined at Richmond yesterday.” 


“Tam satisfied :’ “ And sou am T;” “* And so 


‘am I,” said the three ladies, in great joy. 


' man is Sir William? Is he tall 


“ Or the corners of his mouth either,” cried | 


Laura. 

* But would any man who was not a_ fool sit 
there so long, when he found out our mistake, 
without explaining who he was!” 

“ I conceive,” replied Caroline, firmly, “that a 
modest man would not have had nerve enough to 
do it, after what Anne said about his person, and 


* Whatisall this?” asked Mr. Norvell affected- 


ly ; “* I seem to have imparted great satisfaction.” | 


Oh, nothing: only Caroline was sure Sir Wil- 


liam Dormer was come to Park Place, and we 


were sure to the contrary. What sort of looking 


“ About my height,” replied Nowell, drawing up 


: his head to the utmost. 


his being proud and conceited, and so on; and } 


after what passed about his sister, a generous man | 


would have felt it still more difficult.” 


** So, so, child! you are far gone, indecd. She 


gives her hero eredit for modesty and generosity ' 


already ; and that after having been only one even- 
ing in his company.” 

* Ah! this comes of gratitude—this is because 
he thought you like your beauty.” 
‘I told 


\ Caroline, blushing. 


you, you would /augh at me,” said 






) “ Nay,” exclaimed Sir John, “if this be as 


} Caroline thinks it is, the laugh ison her side. And 


‘* Ts he stout or thin ?” 
“ About my size,’ 
is he spoke. 


‘“* [s he fair or dark ?” 


while the collar of his shirt was in almost loving 
contact with his nostrils, and his wristbands had 
formed an equally intimate connexion with his 
knuckles. 

But, happy am I to say, that a less effeminate 
description of dress seems likely soon to prevail ; 
a dress more worthy of the manly youth of Bri- 
tain. 

The next day was passed by the sisters some 
miles off at the house of a school friend; and by 
Sir John, Lady Wallington, and Caroline, at a 
little cottage near the sea, inhabited by his favorite 
physician. 

When the family returned home, they found 
Sir William Maberley’s call card, who had called 
during their absence ; and while it filled the rest 
of the party with exultation, Caroline vainly tried to 
be equally glad; but when she reached her own 
apartment, she involuntarily said to herself, “So 
then it was Sir William Maberley after all! and 
he is certainly in love with Miss Dormer !” 

The next day that dawned was the day of Miss 
Dormer’s ball; but hour followed hour, and no 


; dress arrived for Caroline: she summoned all the 
, fortitude of eighteen upon the occasivn : at last she 


* throwing back his shoulders | 


observed, she had better prepare her other gown, 


| thankfully accepting a trimming of Laura’s to add 


‘© Much such a complexion and hair as mine.” | 
peared ; and the dress, endeared still more by the 


“ Eyes dark or light ?” 

Here Mr. Nowell, instead of replying, fixed his 
own, stretching them to the utmost bounds, on his 
fair interrogator ; and after a pause, during which 
the ladies could scarcely restrain their laughter, he 
exclaimed, “* Look and judge for yourselves !” 

* Do yon mean to insinuate,” said Anne, “ that 
you are really Sir William Dormer himself in dis- 
guise ?” 


“No: 


spoken to for each other. 


but we are soalike that we have been 
Lord Jolin calls us the 
two Amphitryons.” 

« Then I am sure, mamma,” cried Laura, “ we 


have never yet seen Sir William Dormer.” 


to the necessary decoration. 
By the latest coach the long-expected box ap. 


dread of its not arriving, was received in uninjured 
beauty. When the ladies, ready dressed for the 
ball, were waiting for their carriage, they saw, to 
their great surprise, Sir John himself enter the room 
in his very best attire, save that one of his shoes 
was a gouty one, and declaring that he was re. 
solved to witness the conquests he anticipated +: 
for little Cary really looked so churmingly, that 
he foresaw she would be the cause of great trouble 
to hin. 

* And do not your own daugliters look charm- 6 
ingly, too, Sir John ” said Lady Wallington, a 
whose maternal pride now took the alarm. 
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“ Yes; but that they a/ways do, and look as if 
they knew it, too: but Caroline never looked so 
well before, nor was ever so well dressed before, I 
fancy : and her consciousness of it only just serves 
to deepen the colour of her cheeks to a most be- 
coming hue.” 

The sisters tossed up their heads at this just 
description, while Caroline looked still prettier from 
the blush which it called forth on her dimpled 


carriage after her cousins. For a mile before the 


carriage reached Park Place, the company ap- | of one dearer to me than myself, she, also, I trust, 


will profit by. And now, Miss Caroline, let me | 
, reward your candor and kindness, by presenting 


light increased by contrast the brilliancy that met | you to that sweet old lady, my aunt, who promi- 


proached the house through an avenue in which 
every tree was filled with pale green lamps, whose 


their eyeson every side when they entered the 
hall, the dome of which was s/udded with white 
lamps, while magnificent cut-glass lustres were 
suspended from every ceiling in the suite of rgoms 
on the first floor, and displayed to advantage the 
beauty of the pictures. 

Miss Dormer received Lady Wallington and her 
daughters coldly, but politely; she looked more 
graciously on Sir Jolin. But when she saw Caro- 
line, she took her hand with a smile of animated 
welcome. Nothing could exceed the simplicity of 
Miss Dortner’s dress that evening ; and now, as 
Caroline said to herself, no eye, surely, but that of 
a very envious woman, could discover any fault in 
her shape. 


The ladies looked round to try if they could see 


RUR 
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mauvaise-honte and dignity, felt embarrassed dur- 


, ing this address ; but at the end of it he cordially 


gave his hand to Sir John, and said, ‘* Not only 


; for your sake, and that of Miss Caroline, but for 
, theirs, will I banish from my mind every recollec- 


{ 


‘tion of what passed at Old Hall; though, for my 


check, and with sparkling eyes jumped into the | own sake, I wish to remember it, as mortifications | 


to our vanity are always salutary. What was said 


ses, that when she chooses a dress for her niece 


again, it shall be such as your better taste ap- 
proves.” 


While he said this, he led the delighted Caroline | 


to Mrs. Fitzroy, who gave her such a reception as 


her. 

Miss Dormer now gave the signal for the music 
to begin. ‘The sets were formed ; and Sir William 
Maberley led Miss Dormer to the top of one of the 
dances, while Sir William conducted Caroline to 
the head of the other set. 

To Anne and Laura, and, indeed, to Lady Wal- 


_ lington, the evening was now completely spoiled. 


Sir William Maberley, but in vain; and as no | 


gentleman came forward to receive them, they con. 
cluded Sir William Dormer was not present. 

Miss Dormer now proposed to adjourn to the 
dancing-room, and, on the doors being thrown 
open, led the way intoa long gallery brilliantly 
lighted and ornamented with fine statues. At the 
end of this gallery were a number of gentlemen, 


these the Wallingtons recognised Sir Willian Ma- 


of the house. 


As the two gentlemen advanced to meet her, she 
said, “ Give me leave, my dear brother, to present 
you to Sir John and Lady Wallington, and the 
Miss Wallingtons ; and this is my friend Miss 
Caroline Wallington,” taking at the same time the 
hand of the supposed Sir William Mabe rley ! 

Caroline was now full of pity, and even of mor. 
tification, on witnessing the consternation of her 
aunt and cousins, and the wonder, mixed with 
painful suspicion, with which Sir Jolin observed 
the evident disconiposure of his family. 

“ What does all this mean?” said he. *“ An. 
swer me, Lady Wallington ; is this the gentleman 
whom you mistook the other night for Sir William 
Muberley ?” 

“I am the real Simon Pure,” said the other 
gentleman: * and I did myself the honor, though 
personally unknown, to call yesterday at Old 
Hall, to thank you for the civilities intended for 
me.” 

“ Hark ye! Sir William Dormer,” said Sir John 
taking him on one side, “ I trust you are too sen- 
sible a man to be affected by the impertinence of 
women, or to think the worse of me, because | 


have a foolish wife and prating daugiiters. I un- 


\ derstand that all my family, little Cary excepted, 
¢ ) said many things which they now wish recalled ; 


but for my sake, and for Caroline's sake, who is a 


ea 
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Lady Wallington had great pride in her daughters ; 
pride in their beauty and external graces, upon 
which she depended for their advantageous estab- 
lishment in life. She had looked forward to the 
ball of that evening, with great expectation ; but 
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| little angel, and I dare say behaved like one, pray ' and I hope that you will receive what they have to 
| forgive the rest of the family.” 
Sir William, who was a singular mixture of | 


{ 


f 


{ 
} 
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say with a wish to oblige them.” 
As soon as Caroline heard what they had to 
communicate, she flew on the wings of hope and 


| joy téseek her uncle and aunt; to whom her 


cousins were expressing their wish to return home. 
** What! so soon ?” cried Caroline, her look of 


| joy suddenly changing. 


; 
| 
( 
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* So soon! Why it is three o’clock, and we are 
both tired.” 

“ Tired !” 

** Don’t echo my words, if you please—it is very 
vulgar. Yes, tired ; for I never passed a more 
disagreeable evening.” 

* Disa ” Caroline checked herself, and al- 
must begged her cousin’s pardon: then turning to 





‘Sir John and Lady Wallington, the former of 


whom observed her look of animated pleasure with 
kind satisfaction, she told them that Mrs. Fitzroy 


| and Miss. Dormer had asked her to spend a week 
proved that her nephew had spoken most highly of . 


with them, if they would allow it; and before Lady 
Wallington could reply, those ladies came in per- 
son to urge their suit. 

“ Ladies,” said Sir John, “ it is I, and I alone, 
who am the person to consult ; for Caroline is my 
head nurse :—however, as the gout is nearly gone, 
I shall willingly spare her whenever you choose to 
summon her.” 

** Could she not stay to-night ?” 

“ Why, yes,” he answered, ‘I have no objec. 


| tion, and then the dear little girl may dance as long 


| 
‘ 


her views were now frustrated ; and had she been , 


a wise woman, she would have blamed herself for 


; not having tried to give her daughters virtues as 


well as accomplishments, when she saw that Car- 


| oline, with inferiority of face, person, and acquire. 
two of whom advanced from the group: in one of } 


ments, by the simple exertion of candor, and a kind 


where they had made enemies, and was enjoying 
that ball-room, which was to them and to her 


' a seene only of regret, envy, and resentment. 
They had the pleasure of being engaged for every 


dance ; but they were not dancing with the first 
men in the room, and Caroline was; nor could 


| indulgent spirit, had contrived to make friends ' 
berley; the other was, they concluded, the master | 


they hear without excessive mortification, how | 


even beautiful Caroline looked ; and what marked 
attention she received from Sir William and Miss 


Dormer ; for there is, perhaps, no feeling more 


trying to the self-love of both sexes, than that of 
being forced to own a SUPERIOR or EQUAL In one 
whom all your life you have considered as your in- 


ferior. 


In the course of the evening Sir William Dor. 
mer owned to Caroline, that he had chosen, know- 
ing his sister’s strength of mind, to impart to her 


as she likes,” 

** Oh! my kind, good uncle,” said Caroline, * I 
never can thank you enough !” 

Caroline’s joy, however, was not wholly on ac- 
count of being able to rejoin the dance ; she was 
glad to escape the sarcasms and ill-bumor which 
her cousins, she knew, would vent on her defence. 
less head, and also perhaps on the master and mis- 
tress of the feast. 

But to spend a week with such mild and blessed 
spirits as Mrs. Fitzroy and Miss Dormer! Mrs. 
Fitzroy, who had known, she found, her own dear 
mother! Never since that regretted parent died 
had Caroline felt so happy ; and it was so kind in 
her uncle to spare her, before he had gotten his 
own shoe on again! 

How worthy of love is that being who is fond of 
encouraging sources for thank/ulness! and how 
Such a 
temper, like the Claude Lorraine glass, sheds a 


salutary is the influence of such a one: 


glowing tint over scenes which are already pleas- 
ing, and creates them where the prospect is gloomy 
and chierless. 

Caroline stayed a week at Park Place, and then 
obtained leave to stay another, and then another.— 


, At the end of the third, when Sir William Dormer 


what Miss Wallington and Caroline had said con- | 


cerning her dress, and her dancing quadrilles ; and 
had expressed his wish, that she would be more 
simple in the one and discuntinue the other. 


and his sister conducted her to Old Hall, the for- 
mer came to urge a still dearer and more impor. 


tant request to Sir John ; namely, that he would 


. ; 
“ You see,” he added, “ that she has complied 


with my request ; she did it with the greatest good 
humor; and though we have danced quadrilles 
this evening, she has declined doing so, and her 
Let 
me add, however, that Augusta was more gratified 


dress is as simple as you would have advised. 


by your defence, than she was wounded by the 


But see, hither, 
she and Mrs. Fitzroy are coming to speak to you, 


severity of the rest of the family. 


part with his little nurse for life, and allow her to 
be the mistress of Park Place. 

Sir John was luckily, at this moment, quite free 
from gout; therefore it was no trial to his selfishness 
to grant the request ; besides, if ithad been, it was 
so good a thing to part with a portionless neice to 
such a man, that even the gout would have remon- 
strated in vain. With a glow of affectionate pleas- 
ure, he said, “ Take her, Sir William, she is yours ; 


and I, who know her worth, for I have tried it, can 


| assure you that I give you a treasure.” 
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2  Itis not to be supposed that the sisters could see, 


gretting the supper “ after the ball ; because they 
felt assured that, but for that unfortunate conver- 


t 
, 


without great pain, their despised Cousin Cary | 
made the choice of a man of splendid fortune and | 
high connexion ; nor, that they could ever help re- | 


? 


} 


sation, Sir William Dormer might have chosen one | 


of themselves; for it wasa little salvo to their 
vanity, to believe that it was by the incense offered 


that evening unconsciously to his fraternal vanity, 
that Caroline had obtained the preference ; and 


when they were in a very spiteful mood, they 
worked up each other to suspect that Caroline, 


though they did not, knew him all the time to be | 
‘high ability in French translation, and 


Sir William Dormer. 


? 


' character which 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


family. ‘The property which, in the midst of their | 


first difficulties, they had the forecast to purchase, 
has already quadrupled the price which it cost 
them. I give this fact for the 
it affords. 


illustration 
The enterprise of 


p) 
of 


these young ladies is still farther i: dicated by the | 


next steps which they severally took. Anna, the 


eldest, some years ago took up her residence in the } 


city of New-York, where she has until lately, 
worked at the trade of periodical 


French translation, and composer of music. She 


; is now in England, under an engagement with a 


Whether the mortifying results of that memora- | 
ble evening made them more careful in future how | 
, preparing them for college in the departments of 


they pulled to pieces and cut up (to use two ex- 


pressive though common metaphors) their com- | 


panions and friends, on their return home from 
routs or assemblies, 1 cannot determine ; but cer- 
tuin it is, that Curoline continued to be as candid 


publisher there to translate the whole of Fourier’s 
works. She was selected for this task for her very 
the 
excellency of her English style. Another sister, 


Emily, is teaching a boy’s school in Cincinnati, 
g y 


And 


Elizabeth, after two or three years’ hard labor and 


mathematics and the “classic languages. 


study in North and South Carolina, and two years 


and averse from detraction, as she had then proved | 


herself; and Sir William Dormer often declared, 


that his little wife never looked so - * his eyes, 


as when, on such occasions, she dwelMelighted on 
the looks or graces ofthe ladies whom she had met, 
and kindly threw their defects into shade,—proving 


herself, 1 must own from frequent experience, an 


} exception to a general rule; as, what is more com- 





mon than for a party to assemble round the table 
of refreshment, to talk over, criticise, and ridicule 
the company, and prove peTracTion the greatest 
of pleasures “ AFTER THE BALL?” 





SAQDGAAPA, 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELB, M. D. 
Tue public, through the newspapers, has been 
pretty generelly informed that this lady was a 
regular student of Geneva Medical College, and 
received the Diploma of that institution at its last 


commencement. As she is the first medical doctor 


of her sex in the United States, the case is natural 


enough, one of these questionable matters upon 
which there must be a great varicty of opinions, 
and the public sentiment is, besides, influenced by 
the partial and inaccurate statements of facts and 
conjectures which usuaily supply the place of cor. 
rect information. ‘To help your readers to a bet- 
, ter understanding of the whole matter than they 

can gather from these uncertain sources, and es- 
pecally to inform those who feel something beyond 
a merely curious interest in it, F venture to furnish 
you a hasty sketch of her course, and such notions 
of herself and of her aims as the proprietics of the 
case seem to warrant. 

She 
Iler 


when 


Miss B. is twenty-eight years of age. was 


born in the city of Bristol, England. father 
New York 
old. Alter 
he failed 


A 


leaving his 


settled with his family in she 


was about cleven year a residence 


there of five or six years, in 


business, 


and removed to Cincinnati. few weeks after 


his arrival there he died, widow and 


nine children in very embarrassed circumstances. 


Elizabeth, the third daughter, wi 


s then seventeen 

d years, and assisted two of her sisters in te aching a 

(D young lady's seminary. By the joint efforts of the 

©] \ elder children the younger members of the family 
Pa 






) were supported and educated, and a coinfortable 


homestead on Walnut hill was secured for the 


} to work to effect it. 


more, exclusively devoted to the study of medi- 
cine, in Philadelphia and Geneva, has her medical 
diploma in her pocket. 

About five years ago she first entertained the 
idea of devoting herself to the study of medicine.— 
Having taken the resolution, she went vigorously 
She commenced the study of 
Greek, and persevered until she could read it satis- 
fuctorily, and revived her Latin by devoting three 


_or four hours a day to it, until she had both suffici- 
} ently forall ordinary and professional purposes.— 


French she had taught, and studied German to 
- 
The 


former she speaks with fluency, and translates the 


gratify her fundness for its modern literature. 


latter elegantly, and can manage to read Italian 
prose pretty well. 

Early in the spring of 1845, for the purpose of 
making the most money in the shortest time, she 
set out for North Carolina, and, after some months 
teaching French and music, and reading medicine 
Asheville, 


Here she taught music alone, and 


with Dr. John Dixson, at she removed 
to Charleston. 
read industriously under the direction of Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Dixson, then a resident of Charleston, and 
now professor of practice in the Unive rsity of New. 


York. 


for the purpose of pursuing the study. 


Two years ago she came to Philadelphia, 
That sum- 


4y 


mcr, Dr. J. M. Allen, prok sor ol anatomy, affor- 


n, in his 


ded her excellent opportunities for dissectio 


private, anatomical rooms. The winter following, 


she attended her first full course of lectures at 
Geneva. The next summer she resided at the 
Biockley Hospital, Philadelphia, where she had 
the kindest attentions from Dr. Benedict, the prin- 
cipal physician, and the very large range for ob 

servation which its great variety and n ver ol 
causes affurd. Last winter she attended her second 
course at Geneva, and graduated regularly at th 

close of the session. Her thesis was t pen ship 
fever, which she had ample opportunities for ob- 


serving at Blockley. It was so ably written that 


the faculty of Geneva determined to give it publica- 





tion. 

It is in keeping with my ideas of this to ad 
that the proceeds of her own industry have been 
adequate to the entire expense of her medical ed- 
ycation—aboul ecipvut hundred irs 

Ina few weeks she will leave Paris, with 
the design of reima i there one or two years 
hoping to obtain there stul greater faci s for t 


authorship, 


157 


farther study of her profession than this country 
affords :—especially in the department of surgery, 
which she has had but little opportunity to see. 

She will retarn when this purpose is accomplished, 
to practice medicine in allits branches, and will 
probaly settle in the city of New-York. 


HHAMITE, 
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CHILDREN’S DIFFERENT MODES OF 
CRYING. 

Tuere is an immense deal to be learned in the 
varieties of children’s crying ; not only in the judg- 
ment of the child’s individual character, but for 
the sound instruction in the arts of passion and 
pathos. There is a good, earnest, open roar, 
quickly raised and quickly spent, which is of ex- 
cellent promise—the explosion of a good heart, 
which clears the airs without muddying the ground. 
And there is a patient, monotonous, wearing-out 
snivel, with no expenditure of strength or voice, 
which augurs a weak intellect, and one of those 
amiable dispositions which provokes you more than 
a decidedly bad one. Each of these is an excel- 
lent study—the one to intimidate, and the other to 
tire—rarely fuiling of their end or any stage, but 
neither of them succeeded in touching the heart. 
For this, however, children are matchless as ex- 
amples. ‘There is a depth of helpless, prostrate 
affliction ; sobs and sighs, now hemmed in, now 
breaking forth again, with a sobbing kind of back- 
water-strokes, which one could imagine the babies 
of the wood to have uiteredat the very moment 
they laid down and died, that “ no heart that 
breathes with human could ever resist. 
And then, again, there is a pale, hopeless look, with 
quict, trickling tears, as if the little heart was driv- 


breath” 


en to the last revenge of self-pity, or had caught 
the last glimmering of despair, which is ten times 
worse— 
“ What is shrill as silent tears!” 
Most children ery, and it is a safe and desirable 
sign. 
g 


Some cry to please themselves, and some to 


please their mothers. There are only two sorts 
who abstain, as different as light and darkness, 
though often confounded. ‘The one is the haughty 
sp rit, the other the sullen temper. The first, with 
gentle usage and fimplicit trust, you never despair 
of; the latter, alas! will tire out the fondest phy. 
siclans. 
3D 6 Gast 
AN EXCUSE FOR SMOKING. 

In the reign of James I, of tobaceo-hating noto- 

riety, the boys of a school acquired the habit of 


sinoking, and indu!ged it night and day, using the 


st ingenious expedients tu conceal the vice from 
their master ; tiil one luckless evening, when the 
imps where huddled round the fire of their dormi- 
tory, involving each other in the vapors of their 
own creating, lo! in burst the master and stood in 
awful dignity before them. 

** How now,” quoth the dominie to the first lad ; 
** how dare you to smoke tobacco 2?” 

‘“* Sir,” said the boy, ** J am subject to headaches, 
and a py takes off the pain.” 

““ And you id you? and you ?” inquired the 
yedagorue, qu ning every boy in his turn. 

One had a“ raging tooth :” another cholic, the 
third a cough ; in short they all had something. 

* Now 1,” bellowed the doctor to the last 


} 1. P ” 
Oo you smoke for? 


‘ 
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ey all the excuses were catinttals but the i in. 

terrogated urchin, putting down his pipe, after a 

farewell whiff, and looking up in his master’s face, 
> said, in whinning hypocritical tone, “ Sir I smoke 
for corns !” 

— 33D @ Gato —. 
GALLANTRY. 

Inisumen are proverbial for their off-hand gal- 
lantry. Yankees, we believe, are equal to the best 
of them. A case in point :—Recently there came 
to our city, on a visit, a verdant youth direct from 
snow-clad Green Mountain-dom. His city con- 
nections are of some importance, and it was not 
long ere he had an invitation to an upper-ten par- 
ty. Dressed in his “ Sunday-go.to-meetins,” he 
was ushered into the parlor at an early hour.— 
Among the company was a very pretty and quite 
bewitching Miss, to whom the youth paid his spe- 
cial devoirs. She is quite petite—he fully a“ six- 
footer.” When the company was invited from 
| the parlor to partake of refreshments, the tall youth 
waited onthe pretty, petite Miss. They took a 
position back of the table, where the crowd. was 
large and room scarce. The youth invited his 





another apartment. 
should be too far above you.” 
replied, casting a significant glance at her ; “‘ men 
are a little lower than the angels.” 


—D 6a — 
FIDELITY. 


Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather 
around—when sickness falls on the heart—when 
the world is dark and cheerless—is the time to try 


with true gold will redouble its efforts. When the 
friend is sad and in trouble. Adversity tries real 
friendship. ‘They who turn from the scene of dis- 
tress, betray their hypocrisy and prove that interest 
only moves them. 


Were oe eee we rrr rw rw ew re es rr ern ewrre rmrr owwwre 


piness—be sure to sustain him in adversity. Let 
him feel that his former kindness is appreciated— 
and that his love was not thrown away. Real 
fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the heart.— 


Who has not seen and felt its power? They only 


Ne NN Ne ener 


a friend or laboured to make a friend happy. 
good and the kind— the affectionate and the vir- 
tuous, see and feel the heavenly principle. They 
would sacrifice wealth and honour to promote the 
happiness of others, and in return they receive the 
reward of their love by sympathizing hearts and 
countless favors, when they have been brought low 
by distress or adversity. 
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SAID. 
you.” 
age ?” * Putty well ; 


soon.” * Thank you—but you don’t call upon me 
once in an age.” ‘* Oh, you should not say that, 
I am sure I am very good.” “ Good day.” “ Must 
you go?” “Yes, indeed, I have seven cal!s to 
make.” “ Good day.” 





If you have a friend who | : 
. , } the glass, do you mend either by harsh epithets to | 
loves you—who has studied your interest and hap. } 


es ti 


— POP a 
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deny its worth and power, who have never loved | 
The } 


} rage, and swore vengeance on his head. 


FASHIONABLE CALL, AND ALL THEY | 


** How do you do, my dear?” “ Putty well, thank | 
(They kiss.] ‘‘ How have you been this » 
how have you been ?” “ Very | 
well, thank you.” “ Are all your people well?” | 
“Quite well I thank you; how are yours r? | 
“Very well, I’m obliged to you.” “ Do call again | 


partner to step up on a stair which led out into , pushes, it carries, it brings, it scatters, it collects, 


** Oh, no !” she returned, “ J | 


“ Not at all,” he fines, it opens, it shuts, it digs, it shovels, it exca- | 


true friendship. ‘The heart that has been touched | it spins, it winds, it twists, it throws, it weaves, 


| be even with his master. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


A GooD HUSBAND. { 
Tue good husband is one, who wedded not by | 
interest but by choice, is constant as well from in. 
clination as from principle; he treats his wife with 
} tenderness as a friend ; he attributes her follies to | 
her weakness, her epecibines to her inadvertency ; 
he passes them over therefore with good-nature, and | 
pardons them with indulgence ; all his care and } 
industry are employed for her welfare ; all his } 
strength and power are exerted for her support and } 
protection ; he is more anxious to preserve his own | 
character and reputation, because hers is blended ' 
with it ; lastly, the good husband is pious and re- } 
ligious, that he may animate her faith by his , 
practice, and enforce the precepts of Christianity 
by his own example ; that, as they join to promote 
each other’s happiness in this world, they may 
unite to insure eternal joy and felicity in that which , 
is to come. 





WHAT THE STEAM ENGINE DOES. | 

Ir propels, it rows, it sculls, it screws, it warps, | 
it tows, it elevates, it lowers, it lifts, it pumps, it | 
drains, it irrigates, it draws, it pulls, it drives, it 
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it condenses, it extracts, it splits, it breaks, it con- ; 
vates, it plows, it threshes, it separates, it winnows, 
it washes, it grinds, it crushes, it sifts, it bolts, it | 
mixes, it kneads, it moulds, it stamps, it punches, 
it beats, it presses, it picks, it hews, it cuts, it 
shaves, it splits, it saws, it planes, it turns, it bores, | 
it mortices, it drills, it heads, it blows, it forges, it | 
rolls, it hammers, it rasps, it files, it polishes, it 

rivets, it sweeps, it brushes, it scutches, it cards, | 


it shears, it coins, it prints. 
— - 3D @Gt0— 
SPEAKING CROSS. 
You gain nothing by a harsh word. What if 
that boy broke the pitcher, or put his elbow through 


him ? Does it make him more careful in future? 
Does he love you any better? Hark! he is mur- 
muring. What says the boy ? “ I’m glad of it, I 
He talks thus to 


don't care how much I break.” 
It is very wrong in hin | 
we know, but it is human, and the example has 
been set before by you. 

Say to the careless boy, ‘* I am’ sorry, you must 
be careful in future,” and what will be his reply? 
* It was an accident, I will be more careful in | 
future.” He will never break another glass, if he , 
can help it; and he will respect and love youa 
thousand times more than when you flew intoa 


—_ aD) @ Co — 
CAUTION TO LADIES, 
** WiLL you never learn my dear, the difference 


between real and exchangeable value ?” 


The question was put toa husband, who had 
been lucky enough to be tied to a political econo- 
mist in petticoats. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, I think I begin to see it.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes,” 
my dear, I understand your deep learning, and all | 
But 
I know, also, that none of my married friends would 


responded the lady. 
replied the husband. ‘“ For instance, 


your other virtues. ‘That's your real value. 


swap wives with me. ‘That's your exchangeable 


value.” 


| thyself in any wise to do evil.” 


| ever can, or ever will love an 
; finder, or scolder. 


' flamed sore. 


another. 


\ peevish and fretful. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY ON WORK. 

Worx— Faint not. There are times when a 
heaviness comes on the heart, and we feel as if 
there was no hope. Who has not felt it? For this 
there is no cure but work. Plunge into it—put all 
your energines into motion—rouse up your inner 
man—act—and this heaviness shall disappear as 
mist before the morning sun. 

There arise doubts in the human mind which sink 
into lethargy, wrap us in gloom, and make us think 
it were bootless to attempt any thing. Who has | 
not experienced them ?— Work. ‘That is the cure. | 
Task your intellect—stir up your feelings—rouse 
the soul—do—and these doubts, hanging like a 
heavy cloud upon the mountain, will scatter and 
disappear, and leave you in sunshine and open day. 

There comes suspicion to the best men, and fears 
about the holiest efforts, and we stand lke one 
chained, Who has not felt this ?— Work. ‘Therein 
is freedom. By night and day, in season, Work, 
and liberty will be yours. Put in requisition mind 
and body—war with inertueess—snap the chain 
link of selfishness—stand up a defender of the right 
—be yourself—and this suspicion, and these fears 


{ will be lulled, and like the ocean storm you will be 


purified by the contest, end able to bear and breast 
any burden of human ill. 

Gladden life with its sunniest features, and gloss 
over with its richest hues, and it becomes a_ poor 
and painted thing, if there bein it no toil—no 
hearty—hard work. ‘The laborer sighs for repose. 
What is it? whoever thou 
art, know it is to be found alone in work. 
—no greatness—no progress, is gained without. 


Where is it ? Friend, 


No good 


Work, then, faint not: for therein is the well spring 


_ of human hope, and human happiness. 


——o- 38D © Cero —— 
THE SIN AND FOLLY OF SCOLDING, 


‘“‘ Fret not thyself in any wise todo evil.” -Psatms xxxu. 2. 


1, Irisasin against God. Itis evil, and only evil, 
and that continually. David 
nature and the law of God. 


understood human 
Ile says, “ Fret not 
That 
If you cannot 
speak without fretting or scolding, keep silence. 


2. Ir 


is, never 
fret or scold, for it is always a sin. 


DESTROYS AFFECTION.—No one ever did, 
habitual fretter, fault 
Husbands, wives, children rel- 
atives, or domestics have no affection for peevish, 
fretful fault-finders. 
graves ot such. 


Few tears are shed over the 
Persons of high moral principle 
may tolerate them—may bear with them. But 
they cannot love them more than the sting of net- 
tles, or the noise of musquitocs. Many a man has 
been driven to the tavern, and to dissipation, by a 
peevish, fretful wife. has been 
made miserable, by a peevish, fretful husband. 


3. Iv is 


fretful, peevish, complaining, fault-finding person 


Many a wile 
THE BANE OF DOMESTIC HAPPINESS.—A 


in a family, is like the continual chafing of an in- 
Wo tothe man, woman, or child who 


| is exposed to the influence of such a temper in 


Nine tenths of 


unhappiness spring from this source. 


all domestic trials and 
Mrs. D., is of 
She wonders her husband is 


this temperament. 


not more fond of her company. ‘That her children 
give her so much trouble. ‘That domestics do not 
like to work for her. ‘That she cannot secure the { 


The 


Children fear her, and do not 


. o . . t 
good will of young people. truth is she is » 
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love her. She r never yet guna the affections of a { 
young person, nor‘ever will, till she leaves off fret- 
ting. 


PRR 
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HIRED GIRLS. 

Heaps of familics may contribute much to the | 
welfare and virtue of society without going beyond 

their own households. 


The domestics in their em- | 
ploy presenta claim to kind consideration which 
too many overlook. An eastern paper says: Young } 
women compelled to go out to service—to hire in 
other peoples families to do housework, are too gen- 
erally kept at a distance. ‘They are not permitted ‘ 
to sit with the mistress or her children ; and what ! 
is too often, and too generally the consequence? We } 
are social beings, and must have society; if we 
cannot find good, we are too apt to take up with 
bad, and the conseqnence too often is degradation 
and ruin, Why not permit your hired girls, when 
work is over, to sit in the same room with you and } 
your children ? there they might learn what is good 
and useful and go into the world to make virtuous 
and useful wives and mothers, and bless you for 
A little culture | 
and consideration might, and no doubt would save a 


your kindness and consideration. 


world of degradation, crime and misery. None of 


us know what may be the future situation of our own 
children. 


They too may at some future day be ap. 
prentices and hired domestics, and as we would ; 
they should be treated, so should we treat those 
whom misfortune or necessity has thrown into our | 
employ. 
——o- 15) @ C0 — 

THE BROKEN GUAGE. 
the guage } 
railroads meet the wide guage, and in consequence, 


Ar Gloucester, England, narrow 
there has to be a change from one set of cars to 
inconvenience of 
this change of guage, in the case of a flunky, | 
* Chawles Yellowplush,”’ 


another. Punch illustrates the 
travelling with his wife 
and child: 

* We took,” says Chawles, “our places in the 
dark, both of us covered with a pile of packages, 


and Mary Hann so sulky that she would not speak | 
for some minutes. At last she spoke out— 
“* Have you all the small parcels?’ 
* * ‘Twenty-three in all,’ says I. 

Then give me the baby.’ 
* Give vou wnat?’ says I, 
* «Give me the baby. 
“* What! havn’t y-y-you got him ?’ says I. 
you should have heard her shriek ! 
We've left him on the ledge at Gloster! ” 

— +) ¢ G 


DIDN’T KNOW HIS OWN SON. 


* Oh, mussy ! 


‘Tuere is a good story told of Jarvis, the painter. | 


Starting out one day, with two or three companions, 
for a spree, the ever observing eye of the painter 
was attracted by some boys, actively engaged at 
play, and particularly one of those geniuses “ born 
to 


rule’ who was leading in their evolutions. | 


ome here my man,” cried Jarvis, “ what is your 


name?” My name is Jolin, and Iam not your | 
man,’ * quickly answered the boy. “ John? why | 
that is my name,” said Jarvis, “ what is your | 
other name?” “ Wesley.” “ John Wesley ?” 


that is my name too. 
said the * Jarvis ? 


Why, who is your father ?” 


the merrier. ‘“ Jarvis,” boy. 


John We sley Jarvis ! 


} was the earnest inqniry. “ He's Jarvis, the pain- 


ter, and mother says he’s a vei y had man, too.” 
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ing customer, 
such a question as that ar. 
such a plaguy fool, old fellow, as to goto the bar | 
hunt, and take this gal from the quiltin’ frolic, if I 
! wasn’t conscriptiously certain and determined to 
_ have her? Drive on with your bizziness, and ax 
no more foolish questions.” 


forgotten that Mrs. 
' book with that title, seemed taken “ all aback,” | 
and stammered out—‘* Upon my word 


have not seen your wife—I—lI don’t even know | , : 
| inquired of her, “ 


the editor. 


can be granted. 


the balance, dispensation can only be received by | 


' sides I can’t dance. 


- came out of his room on the next floor and bawled 


Any more names? the more ; 


\ than that. 
' chicken pie. 


OL ALA OOO A 


REPOSITORY. 


es ORAS 


AN ILLINOIS WEDDING. 


** WiLL you take this woman to be your w edded | 


: wife ?” said a magistrate who was placing the in- 
’ dissoluble knot of matrimony ona couple, mutually 
attached to one another. 


“ Wall, square,” said the groom, a wolfish look- ; 
“you must bea green ’un, to ax 
Do you think I'd be 


——°33D 6 Cato —— 
“A LOOK AT MY WIFE.” 
A prisk young gentleman stepped into a book | 


| selling establishment, a day or two since, and ad- ; 
} dressing the clerk behind the counter, said, 


“ Sir, 1 want to take a look at ‘ My Wife.’ ” 
The astonished clerk, who for the moment had 
Tuthill had just written a 


‘ry —I—I | 


the lady. If she was here, sir, she must have gone | 

out.” ’ 

—35D ¢ Gato — 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 

1, Rerusine to take a newspaper. } 

2. Taking a newspaper and not paying for it. 

3. Not advertising. ; 
4, Getting married without sending in the wed- 

ding cake. 

5. Making the printing office a loafing place. | 


6° Reading manuscript in the compositor’s hands | 
7. Sending an abusive and threatning letter to | 


For the first and second offencegwno absolution | 


The fourth is pardonable. For 


‘ an especial bull from the aggrieved party. i 


—o- sD @ Git0 — 


A countTRYMAN lately went to a fashionable city 


i church, but stopped astunished on the steps at 


hearing an organ and other instrumental music. | the most trivial, as the elephant’s trunk can knock | 


‘The sexion observing his hesitancy, beckoned him | 
in. * No, sir, 
don’t catch me in sucha place Sunday—and be- 


”* said Joseph triumphantly, “ you | 


— 3 Cato — 
A youne lady in boarding house, very vain of 
her musicial talent, was one day entertaining the 


company witha song, when a rusty old bachelor 


from the top of the stairs. 
“ What are you doing with that pig? Do turn 
that pig into the street !” 
“ What pig ?” 
The old bachelor descending the 


cried several. t 
stairs, looked 


| into the room and said—* I thought I heard a pig 
| squealing in this room.” 


The girl never sang afterwards without first as- 
certaining that the old bachelor was absent. 
——° 5D Gato —— 
‘Tue reason why short women should be married 


the soonest, is because there is more need of their 


| being spliced. 


We know some who want to get married sooner 
Just give’em a chance—tliey are like 


POLO LLLP AAPA A AAA 


| asked to see the ingot. 


| that Sunday was 


‘ 
. ¢ 
associate together here ?”’ 5 


‘ the fashion to trade wives as to trade horses.” ; 
| «Why so, Dick 7” “I'd cheat somebody } 
' most shockingly before night !” 
— 38D @Gto— 
Wuat is it that pays less, in proportion to the 
trouble of cultivation, than any thing else? D’ye 
give it up ? Whiskers! { 
— 188 Gt — } 


men, and only fills her horn once a month.” 
— oD Geto — 

Wuat lane do the ladies like best to walk in? 
Ans. Mouseline de Laine. , 

oD C0 — 
WARRIACES. 

In this city, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Rob 

rt I’. L. Crofts to Mary E. daughter of Charles Mitchell, Esq. 
of this city. 

At Stuyvesant Landing, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. FE. Ne 
vins. Mr. John F. Clow to Miss Mary McAlaster, all of that 
place. 

—>+55D +0 — 
DEATHS. } 


i waln, 


But give’em the slip, and oh, broom. | 
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PLL ELLA 


| sticks ont carthquakes—their tengues never cease 
to deal in vituperation. Here is an illustration: 
Rub a cat gently, and how sweet it purs: but just 
pull its tail, and oh—m-e-w. 

— 5D © Gato —— 

A saiLor, calling upon a goldsmith, asked what 
might be the value ofan ingot of gold as big 
The shopkeeper beckoned him in a 
He then 


F ated 


as his arm. 
backroom, and primed him with grog. 


* Oh,” said Jack, “1 haven’t got it yet, but I’m 
going to Californy, and would like to know the 
value of such a lump before I start.” , 
The jeweler started him out of the shop. 
— 035 © Gato —— : ‘ 
A man was boasting about his knowledge of the 
world, when a wag in company asked him if he 
had ever been in Algebra. “ I cannot exactly tell,” 
said he, “ but I think I once passed iton the 
cvach.” 
— 03D @ Gato — 
Bricur Girt.—In the district school at Sand- 
, the master informed a little girl 
the first day of the week, and | 
what day is Monday ?” 
“ It’s washing day, sir,” she snswered, 
. — 2) ¢ Cito — ’ 
*“ Ma,” said an inquisitive little girl, * will rich 
and poor people live together when they go up to 
heaven ?” 
“ Yes, my dear, they will be all alike there.” 
“ Then, ma, why don’t rich and poor christians 


wich, last winter 


The mother did not answer. 
—35 6G —— 


Trapinc.—“ John, how I wish it was as much 


Minps capable of the greatest things can enjoy 


down a lion or pick up a pin. j 
0355 Oo — 

Pepantry, crams our hands with learned > 
lumber, and takes out our brains to make room for | 
it. 





a 5 
--—0 2D 6 Cato —— ; 
“ Tue mcon,” said a teetotaler, “ is quite one of 


our sort; she lets he moderation be known to all 


In this city, on the 10th inst. of Cancer. Miss Christina McEI- 
aged 36 years, recently of New-York and formerly of 
Columbia Co. 

At New-York, on the 9th inst. of Cholera, Charles C, C. 
Mower, aged 45 years. 

At Ghent, Columbia Co. on the 13th inst 
Hogeboom, aged 78 years, of Cholera. 

At Nantucket, on the 5th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Folger, widow 
of Capt. Seth Folger in the 81st year of her age. 


\ 


Hon. Tobias L. © 
Pa) 
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Origimal Poetry. 


Forthe Rural Repository, 
“THE GIRLS,” 
Reply to an article in the last Repository. 
View us not as “ fullen angels,” 
“ Banished from a place of bliss ;” 
Neither deem us “ cold deceitful” 
“ In a world so drear as this.” 
What though one may have proved fuithless, 
Judge not all by such a test; 
Nor by crying, ‘sour grapes,”* show us 
Love's barb'd arrow in thy breast. 
Be not like a child so spoiled, 
That when robb'd of bauble gay, 
Seizes what is reached to calm him, 
Breaks, and dashes it away. 
If you * thought” us * once,” such yielding 
“ Witching,” and submissive things, 
That we shoul’ without resistance 
Suffer to be * clipped of wings, 
Blame us not for such delusion; 
Thou didst but thyself deceive ; 
Never maiden taught such lesson, 
Since the days of wilful Eve, 
All our boast bas been of freedom, 
If we will, we will, then know; 
If we wont, we wont depend on't ; 
And we ever have been so. 
Cease then pouting and condemning, 
We can still * life’s pathway” light ; 
Gild with pleasure all around us, 
Cheer, and guide all in the right. 
But we first must find an object 
Who'll appreciate our worth ; 
Pearls were not for a// the living, 
Lest they'd trample them in earth! 
So still do the “ poet's duty,” 
* Raise our dark and matchless curls ;” 
“ Eulogize our witching beauty” 
But beware sir of * Tux Girts.” 
Hudson, N. Y. May, 1249. 


— 9) 6 Cato 
THE DESERTED. 
No boisterous winds or storms come hither 
To starve or wither, 
Thy soft, sweet earth ; but like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing —Herricx. 


Sue sat alone, with a pallid cheek 
And an eye bedimmed with tears ; 
Her brow so deathlike seemed to speak 
Of the sorrows of grief filled years. 

A rumpled letter lay opened nigh, 
That told the cause of her agony. 


He said she must think of him no more, 
For bis heart went not with his vow, 
And the fond affection, known before, 
Must be forgotien now— 
Frail fool! thought he thus love's chord to sever— 
Fickle man may rove but woman never! 


It seemed too hard for her to part, 
From the one she loved so well, 

She could not release him from her heart, 
In an other one to dwell— 

The pulses throbbed with a fainter throe, 


And the heart gushed forth ‘neath its weight of woe. 


“T did not dream that his love so soon, 
In its youthful zeal could err ; 

But thought, in life's unclouded noon, 
He would still be true to ver, 

Who thought with him that life should be 

Blissful and bright as a moonlit sea. 


He may seek, the words he hath said before 
In oblivion’s cup to drown, 


ew 


At his bidding that will not down. 
In vain will he strive: in the hour of care, 
In every thought, I shall be there. 


He may sometime stray on life's golden sands, 

_ And roses his wanderings strew, 

But will he not think, ‘mid its siren bands. 
Ofthe heart his own once knew ? 

In lonely hours, he will think of me, 

Lamenting my cruel destiny. 


When the thoughts are calm they will oft relent, 
And to their first-love rove ; 

The biiter thoughts Ml the feelings pent, 
Will be lavished on that pure love: 

Alas, alas! that love should be, 

A terrible, life-long misery.” 


Long mouths went by, and the victim lay 
On a torturing couch of pain ; 

Consumption had marked her as its prey, 
For life had been the bane, 

She always thinks of the recreant one, 

And feels her untimely race is run. 


Oh! hard it seems, when friencs are round, 
In eurly youth to die, 

And those, with whom are the heart-strings bound 
With pitving eyes are nigh. 

If hard it be thus with life to part, 


W hat is it to die of a broken heart: 


Though the fountain of love be a constantstream, 
It is checked in its onward flow, 

Oh, light they deem, who behold its gleam, 
How strong it wells up below. 

Be the loved one false, friends fickle and few, 

Yet woman's heart must be ever true. 


With an angel beauty upon her cheek, 
She lay, that dying one, 

Her lips moved faint, as if to speak, 
To gaze on the setting sun. 

For she felt ere denth he would be there. 


And in love again life disappear. 


Then the sound without, of a rushing steed, 
Is heard through that deathly room, 

He is gonded on at a frantic speed, 
Ali reeking and white with foam. 

The rider's face is ghastly pale, 


And his eye as wild as an autumn gale. 


A few more steps, and he stands within, 
Vet a form of clay is there, 

No purdoning glance, from the closed eyes seen, 
Answers that maniac stare. 

But a smile of love on the pale lips sate— 

Her heart was true, though he came too late! 


8.Y.N 
Stockbridge, Mass. May. 1849. 


— ED) @ Gt-o— 
For the Rural Repository. 
TO THE FUTURE. 
BY AARON DE LANO, 
Mysterious future! wilt thou not 
Thy secrets now to me disclose ? 
What joys and ¢ares must be my lot, 


What scenes of bliss—what varied woes ? 


Laughter ond tears, sorrow and mirth, 
Strangely combine to form a cup, 
Which each inhabitant of earth 


Must take, and drink the contents up, 


Say, in the cup prepared for me, 
In what proportion’s mingled woe ; 
W hat will the chief ingredient be ? 


Tell if thou canst—1 long to know. 


Will every boon my spirit craves, 
By Heaveuly wisdom be denied 2? 
Willo’er me roll affliction’s waves 2 


And must Istem misfortune’s tide 


Thou canst not tell; to lift the veil 
From mortal eyes it is not given ; 
O let us use the present well, 
And forthe future trust to Heaven 
Maine Village, N.Y. 


| HUDSON 
BOTANIC MEDICAL DEPOT, 


A few doors above the Store of H. P. Skinner & Son and 
directly opposite A. C. Macy's. 


Tue Subscriber having been for a number of years engaged 
in connection with his Father, one of the oldest Botanic Phy- 
sicians in Massachusetts and having obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the business, of which he can show satisfactory 
} credentinis, wishes to inform the inhabitants of this city and 
vicinity, that he has opened an Office forthe sale of Botanic 
) Medicines of all kinds, prepared and put up by himself and 
} warranted of the best quality, consisting of the following : 

} The Purifving or Alterntive and Anti-Mercurial Syrups ; 

Disentery nod Cholera, Bowel Complaint, Children’s, and 
) the Mother's Relief or Female Cordinls; German Anti-Rilious 
+ and Anti-Dispeptie Elixir; Asthmatic or Anti-Spasmodic and 
Tonic Tinctures; Diurectic and Aromatic Compounds; Res- 

torative, Tonic and Compound Bitters; Carminative, Anthel- 
mintic, Diurectic, Sudorifie, Toothache and Hot Drops; Pal- 
monary and Cough Balsalms ; Anti-Spasmodie, Expectorant 
and German Cough Drops ; Nerve and Rheumatic Liniments ; 
Héaling and Yellow Salves ; Vegetable,Green and Discu- 
tient Ointments; Strengthening, Adhesive and Irritating Plas- 
ters; Compoond Ulmus Poultice ; Composition, Emetic and 
Cough Powders; Anti-Bilious, Anti-Dy-peptic, Hepatic and 
: Female Pills; Wintergreen, Anis, Lemon, Cloves, Cinnamon, 

Peppermint and Hemlock Essences; Spirits of Camphor, 


; Castor Oi! and all kinds of Botanic Medicines by the ounce or 
pound, 


KF Advice at the Office gratist—the sick visited as usual 
when requested. 


; DOCT. W. GOODRICH. 
Hudson. June Wth, 1849. 





‘New Volume, September, 1848, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel. 25, Commencing Tent. 30, 1848. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the T'wenty-fifth Volume of the Rurau 
Reposirory wil be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 
1848. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on,from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS 
i LAW ° 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
i numbers of eight pages each, with a title page oud index to 
} the volume. making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
} embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


{ in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2st, 23d, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 
the 25th, volume, cun have as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. All 
volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, less than 





{ $1,00 each, except when a whole set is wanted. 
‘ | 
| Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 
5 2 Copies for $1.50, being 75 Cents Each. 
} : do. $2.00, do. 66 do. 
; 5 do. 83.00. do. 60 do. 
5 ~ do. 84.00, do. 50 do. 
‘ 1 do. 85.00, do. 46 do. 
5 22 do. 81000, do. 45 do. 
? 33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
) 44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do, $25.00, do. 45 do 


< 

$ Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription to 
} be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
2 
i 
; 
) 


<p No subscription received for less than one year. All 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. e 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
{ Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1848. 
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the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the © 


} 
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